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if in the meanwhile Hitler would refrain from
hostilities. Provided his hand was not forced by
events in Czecho-Slovakia Hitler was ready to give
this assurance. "That assurance has remained bind-
ing ever since/' Mr. Chamberlain declared in his
speech of September 28th, "I have no doubt what-
ever now, looking back, that my visit alone prevented
an invasion for which everything was ready. The
sole hope of a peaceful solution was to grant the
Sudeten Germans self-determination, and that
quickly/'

The principle upon which the immediate peace
of Europe could be established was settled at Berch-
tesgaden; what remained was a matter of procedure,
but on this procedure much depended. If appease-
ment was to succeed the success could be measured
only by the effect it had on Hitler's actions. Mr.
Chamberlain, when he arrived back in London on
the afternoon of the 16th, was greeted as a peace-
maker. On reaching Croydon and to the accompani-
ment of enthusiastic cheers, he told the Press that
he would be back in Germany again in a few days
time, and that then Hitler would go half-way to
meet him. In London he had an audience of the
King and at once entered on discussions with the
Cabinet, Inner Cabinet, and Lord Runciman. On
September 17th the Cabinet met again and it was
strongly rumoured that there was a sharp division
of opinion. One school of thought felt deeply that
the transfer to Germany of a minority of Czechs
within the German minority was indefensible, on
the other hand the senior members including Sir
John Simon, Sir Samuel Hoare and no doubt the
Premier himself were firm that we should not allow
ourselves to enter into commitments beyond the
Rhine.

The next day, Sunday 18th, the Inner Cabinet
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